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After Seventeen Years 


Dolores Arnade 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Hanging on the wall of my office there is a cartoon of a very 
chubby hunter with a gun in his hands and three sorry-eyed 
little rabbits playing about his feet, safely hidden from his sight 
by the rotundity of his stomach. The drawing itself is excel- 
lent; the humor, if not subtle, at least escapes the ribald, and 
the signature is “Peter.” But the cartoon, though good of its 
kind, tells the story not of the ridiculous hunter, but of the 
artist who chuckled over the humor of his creation. 


Peter is now 28 years old, tall, well-built, light hair, blue 
eyes, and a disarming smile. He is always neatly dressed, even 
in his working clothes, and to merely look at him when he 
is groomed, one would find it hard to believe that Peter 
has struggled against physical and mental handicaps all his 
life, and that at the present time he has come to the cross- 
roads after seventeen years of life at The Training School. 


Peter’s father was a carpenter, and Peter’s mother was his 
second wife. There were nine children of whom Peter was the 
youngest, and all of whom are now dead except one brother. 
Peter’s father drank, but from the available history, there was 
no evidence that the homelife was particularly unhappy. When 
7 years old, Peter was admitted to a state school for the deaf 
because he had a rather serious hearing impairment and because 
he also had a speech defect so that he was recognized as “dif- 
ferent” from other children. When a young child he had frac- 
tured his left arm which left that limb stiff for a long time 
during his childhood. Three years after he had been admitted 
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to the school for the deaf, an application to The Training School 
was filed for Peter with a notation that the case was “urgent.” 
Although it had been reported that progress at the school for 
the deaf had been good, it was presumed that mental retarda- 
tion probably disqualified him for continued residence. 


When he first came to The Training School, Peter was 11 
years old. He was of good physique, healthy, and appeared 
contented in his cottage. He didn’t talk much, but from the 
very beginning showed ability along lines in which he was able 
to do things with his hands. A psychological examination at 
the time of his admission showed that he had mental ability 
equal to that of a child five and a half years old, and that al- 
though he had poor speech and appeared somewhat deaf, it was 
believed that he would be able to profit from “industrial train- 
ing.” 

In accord with the results of the examination, Peter’s school 
schedule was arranged so that he would receive as much train- 
ing along academic lines as his mental abilities would permit, 
and then to capitalize his “manual” aptitudes by emphasis on 


training him to do such things as weaving, brush-making, and 
woodwork, all of which do not involve the type of “headwork” 
which Peter was failing to develop. 


In his cottage life he got along well with the other boys, 
although he teased his chums in a friendly way. He was al- 
ways willing and cooperative in his. cottage group. One report 
by his cottage housemother states: “Peter is able to do any 
kind of work around the cottage, cleans windows, makes beds 
nicely, dusts, and is quite willing to do whatever he is asked. 
Sometimes—like all boys—he would rather play than work. He 
doesn’t need much supervision. He has a very good disposition, 
always in a good humor, and gets along with the other boys. 
I think he is able to talk more than when he first came, but he 
is still hard to understand.” 


And so the years went by. Peter grew out of childhood 
and into adolescence, and his cottage and school life were ar- 
ranged for him accordingly. He was taken, for instance, from 
an all-day school schedule to a routine on which he spent half- 
day in school and half-day on tasks of an industrial nature. 
At first he worked in the sewing room, running errands, and 
straightening the clothing. Later, as he grew tall and well- 
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developed he was scheduled to the dairy where he became “one 
of the best milkers on the farm.” Those who had Peter under 
their charge had only fine things to say about his personality 
and attitude, but as the importance of his assignments grew, it 
was recognized that Peter needed supervision, especially when he 
was in a situtation where it was necessary for him to make a de- 
cision. 

From the time of Peter’s admission it had been noted that 
he was especially good “doing things with his hands,” and as 
time went on he used to amuse himself and his friends in the 
cottage by drawing pictures which he usually copied from books 
or magazines, although sometimes he created rather clever little 
sketches from ideas of his own gleaned from things that others 
had said to him. One such sketch is happily recalled by several 
of Peter’s friends in which he portrayed a cow sitting in a 
bucket. This idea sprang from an incident which occurred in 
the dairy and Peter was able to reproduce his humor in a cartoon. 


It was found from psychological tests that Peter’s ability to 
solve problems which involved only manual performances was 
far in advance of his ability to do well on tests where scores 
depended on ability to read, or to reason in abstractions. So 
as he failed to develop his ability to read, his aptitudes in 
drawing and woodwork increased. At this time, when his 
school reports indicated that he was doing good work in car- 
pentry and drawing, his parents wrote and requested that 
Peter be released to them on parole so that he could be 
trained as a carpenter and help support the home. Peter 
was then about 15 years of age. He was reading from a second 
grade reader, was doing good work in his physical education 
classes, but still required a great deal of supervision in making 
judgments and in abstract reasoning. School authorities kind- 
ly, but firmly, described to the parents the undesirability of 
Peter’s attempting an adjustment in an inadequately prepared 
environment. 


And now, Peter has lived for seventeen years in the insti- 
tution—a well-ordered, protected life where he has made a real 
place for himself and is respected and admired by his friends 
and supervisors. But he feels that he is “getting along” and 
wants to “make his own way in the world.” Although he had 
a good record, Peter had run away on two occasions. Once he 
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was gone for about two months, during which time he had been 
able to obtain work as a farm-hand at very low wages, but 
ultimately he was unable to cope with the problem of handling 
his money and had been imposed upon by some “friend”’ to part 
with most of it. When he was returned to the institution after 
this episode he appeared to be more content with the security 
of his placement. This year Peter again requested his parole. 
He took the matter to the institution authorities who assured 
him they were deeply interested in his welfare and success and 
would investigate his record to see what could be done for him. 
A thorough psychological study at this time revealed that Peter’s 
mental age on the Stanford-Binet was 8.3 years, with an in- 
tellingence quotient of 59. This score on an intelligence test 
emphasizing literacy and involving abstract judgment is de- 
finitely within feeble-minded limits. The psychological study re- 
ported: 


Scores on standard tests have consistently shown dis- 
tinct differences. The Binet rating has not altered 
much over a period of years. Since the Binet score is 
heavily weighted verbally, and since Peter is appreci- 
ably deaf (about 40% hearing loss in each ear), the 
score on this test is to be interpreted with caution. 
Scores on tests involving literacy are equivalent to the 
Binet. But it must be remembered that such tests are 
hardly fair to Peter since the educational handicap is 
so great. When it is necessary to comprehend involved 
spoken directions, or to respond verbally, he becomes 
noticeably excited and tremulous His relatively 
high scores on performance items have been repeatedly 
demonstrated. On such tests as the Porteus Maze and 
formboard tests he obtains adult ratings 

ultimate criterion of feeble-mindedness must be based 
upon actual facts as to social competence. The last 
examination of social competence yielded a score of 15.5 
years, social quotient 62. The examiner himself scored 
the scale in the light of Peter’s handicaps. The pre- 
sent score of 15.5 years is definitely within feeble- 
minded limits, but if allowances are made for educa- 
tional handicap, hearing and speech defects, then the 
score comes slightly within normal limits. It is note- 
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worthy that the cottage housefather, who speaks in the 
highest terms of Peter, yet estimated that his social 
competence was about 15 years, and that he would be 
a “good boy for someone to have on a farm.” The im- 
plication is that he is not entirely capable of self-direc- 
tion in an extra-institutional environment . . . We are 
here dealing with an individual who is seriously handi- 
capped in respect to educational attainment, speech, 
and hearing. His scores on various non-verbal and 
performance tests are at the adult level. On the basis 
of these test results, Peter cannot be strictly classified 
as typically mentally deficient. Moreover, his person- 
ality, industry, emotional stability, and trustworthiness 
substantiate the likelihood that he is more typically 
normal than feeble-minded. Yet his actual score of 
social competence is within feeble-minded limits. When 
allowances are made for his handicaps, we find that 
he would be at a minimal level for extra-institutional 
adjustment. It is is important to note that those who 
have had Peter under their care believe him to be 
feeble-minded since he appears to be lacking in ab- 
stract and social judgment. Institution authorities at 
the present time are of the opinion that Peter would 
make a successful adjustment in an extra-institutional 
environment provided he were given adequate guid- 
ance and supervision. 


Peter’s case was discussed by the Children’s Committee 
and it was decided on the basis of his good record, his genuine 
desire to make good, and the results of his psychological exam- 
ination to transfer him to a state institution for special pre- 
parole training. His record since his transfer has been ex- 
cellent. Authorities in his new institution placement have 
taken a special interest in him and are exerting every effort 
to capitalize his aptitudes. 


Peter’s success on parole when his period of training has 
been completed will depend on the adequacy of his guidance in 
an extra-institutional environment. His home-life, companions, 
manner of spending his leisure, and attitude toward accepting 
guidance are other important factors in the determination of 
his success. But his earnest desire to be an honest, independent, 
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and upright citizen is very much in Peter’s favor. Moreover, 
he has demonstrated that he is willing’to work under direction 
and to accept advice. He has never been a problem of delin- 
quency, and unless he should fall in with bad companions, it is 
unlikely that he will develop such a tendency. 


So whether Peter becomes a farm-hand, carpenter’s help- 
er, handy man, or cartoonist, we wish him success. His record 
at The Training School has been a good one, and he is deserving 
of the ambitions to which he aspires—after seventeen years. 





Sometime, somewhere, each one whose deds 
Have caused a child to smile, 

Or helped God’s creatures in their needs, 
Will find reward worthwhile. 

One’s kindly acts along life’s way 

Will be his vict-ries won. 

For these he’ll hear his Master say— 

“Well done, my friend, well done.”—Selected 
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Administrative Policies, Past and Present* 


Benjamin W. Baker, M. D. 
Laconia, N. H. 


_,.. 1am unable to find that any oof the colonies established a 
state institution for the feeble-minded, insane or epileptic dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. During the eighteenth century a 
public hospital “for persons of insane and disorderly mind,” now 
known as The Eastern State Hospital at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and the oldest hospital for the insane in the United States, 
was opened October 12, 1773—the only state or public institution 
for mental diseases opened during that century. 

The next public provision for mental disease was the Wor- 
cester State Asylum at Worcester, Massachusetts, opened in 
1833, so during the first 212 years the colonies and the United 
States opened but one public institution for the insane, men- 
tally deficient or epileptic. During this period these classes 
were cared for at home, in poor farms and county institutions, 
in private institutions, in reformatories, jails, and prisons. 

During the nineteenth century all of the thirteen origina: 
states established public institutions for the insane, while only 
four of the thirteen original states established public institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient. The average period of years 
elapsing between the establishment of the state institutions for 
the insane and those for the mentally deficient in the thirteen 
original states is fifty years. 

Our last statistics show that in the public institutions for 
the insane there are 397,781 insane and in our public institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient there are 110,000 mentally de- 
ficient and epileptic persons. 

The mentally deficient are probably many times as numer- 
ous as the insane, yet the insane have received earlier public 
recognition and the number cared for in state institutions is 
approximately three times as great as the number of mentally 
deficient cared for. Some of the reasons why this is so are 
that the insane patient often has been a person of good intel- 
ligence, an active member of society, a property owner and a 


* We are publishing excerpts from this most excellent paper by Dr. Benjamin Baker 
which was read at the American Association on Mental Deficiency, at Atlantic City, 
May 1937, and which was printed in the Proceedings of that Association. 
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parent of children. The insane patient not only has identified 
himself as a member of society, but by nature of his disease 
and physical capacity he is potentially a dangerous person, and 
in establishing state institutions the public has been influenced 
quite as much by self-protection as by medical motives. Con- 
trasting with the potentially dangerous insane person is the 
helpless mentally deficient child, absolutely wanting in ability 
to advocate his own cause, without capacity of acquiring friends 
or property, and whose grieving parents are more anxious to 
cover up his defect than to advertise his needs 

Seguin’s book “The Moral Treatment, Hygiene and Edu- 
cation of Idiots” which appeared in 1846, was a work of out- 
standing quality and one of the first on this subject. Seguin 
came to the United States in 1848, where he gave unstintingly 
of his time to the organization of the educational] department of 
those existing state institutions. He spoke before state legis- 
latures, read papers on idiocy before medical societies, assisted 
in establishing institutions for mental deficiency in Connecticut, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and became first President of this As- 
sociation. Seguin was an inspired missionary in this field and 
apparently it was Seguin’s faith in the effectiveness of phys- 
iological education more than any other reason which gave to 
the state institutions for the mentally deficient the stamp and 
name of educational institutions or schools. 

In the early history of our institutions there are two dates 
of importance; 1848, the year in which the first state institution 
for the care and training of the mentally deficient was created; 
and 1876—when this Association was formed at Media, Penn- 
sylvania. Those present at that first meeting, representing the 
then existing state institutions for the mentally deficient, were: 
Edouard Seguin of New York, H. B. Wilbur of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Dr. G. A. Doren, Columbus, Ohio; C. T. Wilbur, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; Dr. H. M. Knight, Lakeville, Conn.; Dr. I. N. Kerlin, Media, 
Pennsylvania 

From Seguin’s theory of physiological education has de- 
veloped much in the educational field. The leaven of Seguin’s 
enthusiasm has extended beyond the state institution and sup- 
plemented by the mental tests has profoundly affected American 
educational methods in our public schools. Possibly the insti- 
tutional modification of Seguin’s original ideas was due to a 
better understanding of pathological realities rather than to 
any defects in his methods. Unfortunately some of our schools 
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for the mentally deficient are schools only in name. Any state 
institution which makes the educational department subservient 
to all other departments, which is devoid of school house facil- 
ities and attempts instruction of a few children beyond school 
age in dark basement rooms is hardly worthy the name of a 
school. 

It has been truly said that much less money, time and 
energy are required in creating a new invention or method than 
are required for the adoption and application of that invention 
or method. The public schools were slow to avail themselves 
of the good work done by the early institutions. The grading 
of the public schools, departmental teaching, the evolution and 
the application of the mental tests, and the growing interest in 
the education of the deaf, the blind and the crippled all stim- 
ulated the application of better methods to the teaching of the 
mentally deficient in the public schools. 

Statistics indicate that the recent depression greatly ham- 
pered special instruction in small cities. They also indicaie 
that there was some continuous growth in the large cities. Re- 
ports from special classes in the period 1928-1929 indicated that 
there were 46,625 children in 2552 special classes for the men- 
tally handicaped in 266 cities. Government reports for the per- 
iod 1933-1934 indicate 84,458 mentally deficient children in 
427 cities. If the mentally deficient in special classes not sep- 
arated in statistics are added to those definitely segregated 
there are approximately 100,000 mentally deficient children in 
the special classes of our public schools today. 

The remarks of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation are commendable. He states, “Clearly, special education 
for physically and mentally handicapped children has passed the 
experimental stage. Its value has been unquestionably esta- 
blished. When school administrators in communities of all 
sizes recognize and meet the problem of making adequate ad- 
justment for every child who is handicapped or who is gifted, 
whether that adjustment be in separate classes or through spe- 
cial arrangements in regular classes, then and then only will 
exceptional children come into the education birthright which 
is theirs.” These remarks agree with our own ideals. 

The primary policy in establishing state institutions for the 
mentally deficient was education. Education should continue 
to be one of our fundamental policies. 
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The minutes of the first meeting of this Association are 
replete with the need of room for the admission of children to 
the state institutions of that day. Sixty years have passed, 
All state institutions have long waiting lists and the policy of 
urging on state legislatures the need for more room in state 
institutions is no less real than it was years ago. At the first 
session of this Association the number of boys and girls in the 
state institutions for the mentally deficient probably did not 
exceed 1500. Our latest statistics indicate that there are at 
present about 110,000 mentally deficient and epileptic in our 
state institutions 


The Syracuse New York institution opened a colony in 1882, 
Indiana School for Feeble-minded opened a farm colony in 1893. 
Massachusetts State School opened a colony in 1899. In 1906, 
Dr. Charles Bernstein of Rome State School began colony ex- 
pansion in an extensive and practical way. 


Colonization for special groups both for continued super- 
vision and as a step toward preparation for parole was and still 
is a practical and beneficial policy. 


In 1908, H. H. Goddard at Vineland, New Jersey, American- 
ized and adapted to our needs the Binet Simon mental test which 
has been the grandfather of all our psychometric experimenta- 
tion and accomplishment. About 1916, Terman’s Stanford Re- 
vision found its way generally into our public schools. The 
idea of mental levels of intelligence made evident by these psy- 
chometric tests created a new and broader view of education, and 
is now helping enormously in public day school instruction to 
certain classes of the mentally deficient possessed of good home 
care. 


The evolution of this policy, not entirely of the state insti- 
tutions but by public education, has reflected its effects in two 
ways. It has not only furnished more accurate ideas to our 
educators and retained more retarded children in the public 
schools and in this way relieving the institution of appeals for 
admission for this class, but on the other hand it has enabled 
our educators to recognize hosts of mentally retarded children 
within certain other mental levels whose admission to the state 
institution has been increasingly urged. The growth of pr>- 
vision for special instruction in the public schools was at first 
very sporadic. In our literature, Cleveland, Ohio, is credited 
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with establishing a special training school for mentally deficient 
children in 1880, New York in 1895 and Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, in 1896. This period was followed by voluntary or com- 
pulsory state laws providing for public school instruction in 
special classes. Between 1915 and 1922, such laws were passed 
py California, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. The creation of special 
classes naturally demanded aid to school superintendents, head 
masters and teachers in determining mental capacities of pupils. 

This problem has been approached in various ways by the 
different states; one being the employment by the state depart- 
ment of education of psychologists and phychiatrists to wori 
with the public school educators. Another being the traveling 
clinic for the examination and registration of children in the 
public schools. The first course places the undivided respon- 
sibility in the hands of the educational department. The :e- 
cond ties up the state institution with the educational depart- 
ment. In a large state with widely scattered centers of popula- 
tion and few public institutions the first method has many ad- 
vantages. In a small compact state or area, thickly populated 
with many state institutions, by giving additional staff members 
to each institution the second method can be operated with an 
assurance of high class personnel 


The Story of Four Mile Colony 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


COTTAGE LIFE 


In the Colony’s early days there was no such thing as 
“Cottage life” being a matter apart. Mr. and Mrs. Macomber 
were the Colony mother and father, and all were together as 
one family. Now there are eleven cottages—nine with a capa- 
city of about eighty boys, with four managers; and two with 
fewer boys, and three managers. About 800 boys, and thirty- 
nine mothers and fathers! 

By cottage life we mean “family life.” Though the various 
departments of the Colony stand forth in people’s eyes as im- 


* This is the twelfth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history 
of the Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a simple 
manner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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portant units, such as the power house, the farm, the laundry, 
psychology, schooling, recreation, etc., the most intimate thing 
in the boys’ lives is the place where they all gather as evening 
shadows fall—where they keep their rows of toothbrushes; 
where, sleepy and tired, they crawl between the sheets; where 
the nearest thing to Mother chides them for their naughtiness, 
and cheers them in their troubles, or rejoices with them in their 
happiness, or makes their Hallowe’en costume—the Cottage 
Mother. 


The Colony had a magnificent start in the courage, gayety, 
and loving kindness of Mrs. Macomber. Afterwards in the 
rapid growth many adjustments were necessary. Always the 
boys’ happiness and safety have come first—though they did 
not always see it in that light themselves; sometimes one’s own 
way is so much better than anything else. Always birthdays, 
holidays, Christmas, Easter, have been as homelike as possible in 
every cottage—sometimes better than real home. Every Chrisi- 
mas has seen great rivalry among cottages in decorating with 
trees, lights, and creations marvelous to see. Every spring there 
is a feverish industry with lawns and shrubs and seeds, every 
cottage confident of its summer triumph to come. They grow 
more beautiful every year, these cottage gardens that have been 
conquering the sandy wastes left when the forests were cleared. 


Much of the funishings of the cottages have been made by 
the boys, in occupational therapy, manual training, arts and 
crafts, such as rugs, scarfs, furniture, pictures, lamps, etc. In 
1922 a radio made its appearance in the assembly hall in old 
Lupin, paid for by donations from friends of the Colony. Now 
all the dormitories have a loud speaker installed, so that they 
may listen to music or specially interesting broadcasts until nine 
o’clock. All of this is at the expense of the cottage masters them- 
selves. Many of the boys have their own radios in the day- 
rooms, or in some basement club room. Hobbies are encouraged 
more than ever in recent years, though the boys’ love of pets 
has fallen away somewhat since the glorious days of “dogtown.” 
Here little pens and shanties made a very city of “pooches” 
beyond the groves of Holly Cottage. But barks and howls and 
sometimes, alas, neglect caused the dog population to dwindle 
and disappear. 


It is a far cry from the days when Mr. Macomber would 
call his boys for their Saturday “shower” bath, beneath a barrel 
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up in a tree. Now nearly 800 boys take a bath almost every 
day, in scores of tubs and showers. They have never been made 
to do this; they have just acquired the habit; though some boys 
do take it upon themselves to see that the smaller ones have 
scrubbed properly behind the ears. 


Aside from the general Colony recreational program, the 
separate cottages have always conducted their own private bus- 
iness along such lines. There are inter-cottage baseball teams, 
hikes, berry-picking, swimming parties, skating parties, dinncr 
parties with special treats not on the menu in the service build- 
ing. 

There is a name that will always be closely associated with 
cottage life, Mr. Ralph G. Riggins, who came to us in July 1930 
as a supervisor of the boys. This position had been created 
by Mr. Walton, when he engaged Mr. Richard Greenwald (broth- 
er of Miss Grace Greenwald) as the first supervisor. Mr. Her- 
bert Klumpp followed in April 1926. Then two more, Mr. H. 
Hurn Diller, in June 1927, and Mr. Elmer W. Clark, in November 
1927. 


Returning to Mr. Riggins; probably no man has ever been 
asked more questions than he. So many of them have been un- 
answerable that his frequent reply has become a by-word: “T’ll 
see.” But he does “see” to a thousand wants and hopes and 
mistakes and joys. For seven years he has overseen the boys’ 
intimate lives, and guided their cottage mothers and fathers 
and attendants, and talked with their parents. It is his depart- 
ment that has classified the boys—that is, studied their partic- 
ular difficulties, and laid plans to place them in the cottage 
where they would be happiest, in work that would suit them best, 
in school or in the doctor’s care, to restore their health or cure 
their disabilities. 


It is this department that has helped the boys better to 
understand each other, their families, the community about us. 
We are very friendly with the outside world, helping wherever 
wecan. This has been mentioned before, and will be mentioned 
again. 

Then there is discipline. Ah, that is a ticklish word. 

Boys must behave. But we do not make them behave; we 
make them want to. We make them happy; we keep them busy; 
we teach them. We put the soft pedal on that word “puinsk- 
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ment. Very few boys are really bad, and when they are, they are 
sent somewhere else, which we won’t mention. Boys are full of 
mischief, and they get a little careless about it now and thep, 
They get a little scrappy or a little saucy, or a bit disobedient. 
They get into other kinds of trouble, too, when their will pow.r 
gets off the track, or their nerves play tricks on them. Then— 
into the repair shop! 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The name of this chapter means more than just a title. It 
is the foundation of the Colony’s work, from the beginning. 
Health of body, and health of mind. Sometimes one is sick; 
sometimes the other; sometimes both. Therefore health ser- 
vice, dealing with the body, has been as important a part of 
our care of the boys as our study of their minds and hearts. 
From the very beginning there have been ills and emergencies; 
wherever there are people, there are cut fingers and sometimes 
serious sickness. But of the special needs of Colony boys it 
is interesting to read from an old report by the first resident 
physician, Dr. Harris M. Carey, who came here in May 1927: 
“We have had the usual number of minor injuries and mild ail- 
ments to be expected in a population made up largely of active 
growing boys .... We encourage them to take part in such 
athletic excercises and sports, under supervision, as is best 
suited to their condition . . . . From the fact that a large per- 
centage of our population present the problem of physical crip- 
ples we must be prepared to see them react to the ordinary 
ills to which flesh is heir in a manner far different from normal 
boys in ordinary circumstances. 


There were ten tonsillectomies that year, 1927, (which 
means having your tonsils out) and three major operations 
by Dr. Daniel F. Remer, of Mount Holly. Before and after care 
of these operations was given by our own hospital staff. 


Arrangements were made with the surgeons of Wills Eve 
Hospital, in Philadelphia, to care for such operative cases in 
their line as may present themselves from time to time. Com- 
plete surveys of the entire population were made, and a careful 
watch kept on eye and ear conditions, heart, and all possible 
ills. 
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From the beginnng Dr. Emlen P. Darlington, Miss Elizabeth 
White’s brother-in-law, has been on call. All these years he 
has attended the boys, for emergency, doctors’ vacations, and 
routine calls. But the first regular visiting physician was Dr. 
Lyman Hollingshead of Pemberton. Following the first resi- 
dent, were Dr. Hollis Keith Russell (December 15, 1929), Dr. 
Hobart R. Hunter (June 1, 1930), Dr. Maxwell B. Molotcheck 
(May 15, 1931), and then Dr. Ralph G. Gladen. Many consult- 
ing specialists in all kinds of medical work have been in attend- 
ance, not just for the boys, but for the study of physical man- 
kind in general. 

Our hospital and psychological department make a rich 
field for research, for here are large groups of boys under super- 
vision. Their illnesses and peculiarities can be watched and 
recorded over a long period, whereas the patients in ordinary 
hospitals of the outside world come and go, and soon all trace 
of them is lost. 


The Colony boys have a fairly good idea of this themselves. 
All together, with their companions, they do not feel “different,” 


as they used to before they came here. They get into the spirit 
of the thing. One day a boy said to the writer, with a con- 
fidential smile, “You know, Mrs. D., I am here for a purpose.” 
“Oh, Yes,” I nodded, “I understand.” 


Health Service began in the Colony almost a quarter of a 
century ago, when Professor Johnstone planted here in the 
forest the seed of Community Spirit. The little Colony had 
thrift, brotherhood, and happiness as its object. You have read 
in earlier chapters of its hardships and its victories. But these 
early supervisors and their boys did not only conquer the wild- 
erness; they ministered to their neighbors. Kindness of heart 
and a helping hand were the inspiration of everyday life here. 
Neighbors in the woods for many miles around came for advice, 
medical care, sympathy, and good times. Where Mrs. Macomber 
used to take into her small frame home where she lived with 
the boys, a sick old man of the forest or a Piney’s dying baby, 
there now stands a beautiful new Hospital. It has no name, 
no memorial, no endowment; just “the Hospital at the Colony.” 
It was built to take care of the Colony’s boys, with a capacity 
of twenty-two beds. Sometimes the “capacity” is twice that. 
Its size is quite adequate for Colony needs; but through the 
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broad entrance gates there often hurry neighbors in distress, 
The nearest general public hospital is fifteen miles away. Long 
ago when Four Mile received its name, because it was just four 
miles from several points, several roads led this way—roads 
traveled then as today by people sick or hurt. 


Until February, 1938, the resident physician, Dr. Ralph G. 
Gladen, was on twenty-four hour duty, and our staff of nurses 
has had to be increased from four to six. There are some 
medical cases from the neighborhood, but a great many emer- 
gencies. Some of them stay two weeks. Some of them return 
for treatment. Alcoholics are brought in by the State Police, 
and visitors to the Institution have seizures, from heart attacks 
to headaches. Many accident cases are from the motor high- 
ways that pass the gate, or nearby. To a limited degree we 
can meet almost any emergency, from snake venom to extra- 
venous infusion. There have been as high as eight major ac- 
cidents in one day including skull fractures and broken backs. 


Most noted among our visiting patients was the German 
journalist, Mr. Leonard Adelt, a survivor of the lost Hinden- 
burg. After about three weeks’ sojourn with us, he proceeded 


to his brother’s home, everyone rejoicing in his recovery. 


Industrial and forest accidents have always included in- 
jury and exhaustion from forest fires, cuts from saws and axes, 
gunshot wounds, snake bites, etc. 


This community work of the Hospital is shared by our 
office workers. There is often the sad, and sometimes compli- 
cated, duty of notifying and comforting relatives, answering 
the questions of lawyers and insurance people, and untangling 
many unhappy mixups. The “out patient” department of Four 
Mile Hospital is a foundling, laid on our doorstep about twenty- 
four years ago, which we have raised as tenderly and devotedly 
as our own children. 


In 1921 the first hospital building was erected. It is a 
monument to Mr. Macomber’s economy, for he built it from 
money left over from the construction of a dormitory. The 
Macombers were proud of making every dollar count. The 
State had appropriated a generous amount for this new cottage. 
By using the Colony boys’ labor—the digging, the carting with 
wheelbarrows, the making of cement blocks, all of which certain 
boys love to do, and by hiring expert mechanics by the day he 
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managed to save enough to build a real hospital, which was 
used for that purpose until 1935. Now it is called Spruce Cot- 
tage, and is the home of the crippled boys; also the quarters of 
the Four Mile Social Club, an employe organization, which uses 
the west wing. 

From the very first, early morning clinics have been the 
order of the day. Skipping, walking, running, strolling, they 
come by dozens, some whistling or singing, some looking very 
glum. To quote an old medical report: “At Sick Call each morn- 
ing we attend to from twenty to forty cases, both medical and 
surgical. We also have the usual number of imaginary ills. 
Although there may be no physical basis for the complaint, 
the condition is real to the patient and must be treated in a 
manner to relieve the boy without destroying his confidence, 
and care must be exercised that the idea does not become a 
fixed one.” Whether a boy has anything the matter with him 
or not, he knows that the hospital understands him, and will 
care for him. 

In those early days the boys had no special schedule for the 
hospital. If they wanted to go, they went. Sometimes it was 
sad, sometimes it was funny, sometimes quite dramatic. Now 
all is systematic, modern, and efficient routine, with white slips 
and transfers. 

Two important parts of the hospital organization are the 
Occupational Therapy Shop, and the Dental Orifice. The “O. T.” 
began in the Colony as an industry, and has been described in 
an earlier chapter. The dental department started under the 
guidance of Dr. Ferdile Fisher, then and now chief of the dental 
department at the State Hospital at Trenton. He visited the 
Colony once a week, bringing all his instruments with him. 
Sometimes the boys wished he’d forget them! “Breathes there 
a boy with soul so dead, who never to himself hath said, ‘Gosh, 
I wish that was over!’”” Even now some boys are afraid of 
the dentist’s chair; and yet there never lived a kindlier, friend- 
lier man than Dr. Horace P. Clark, the present dentist, ani 
every boy knows it. 

In October 1930 the first resident dentist arrived—Dr. John 
J. Kane. Next came Dr. Edward C. Bloomquist, in November 
1931. 

When the first hospital was opened, Dr. Fisher had a dental 
Office equipped in one of the rooms. This was used as late as 
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1937, when a beautiful new dental office was equipped in the 
new hospital. | 

Because of the hospital’s vigilant care all through the 
years, there have been very few serious epidemics. With a 
population rapidly mounting to eight hundred boys, and about 
one hundred and twenty-five employes, all closely associated 
with one another, this is a record of which to be proud. There 
is much contact with the outside world, for boys and visitors 
come and go, many times in a month. Many years ago, in 1918 
an epidemic of influenza visited the Colony; but in that tragic 
year there was scarcely a corner in the whole world that it 
did not reach. At that time our population was about fifty boys, 
and almost everyone in the Colony was sick. But none of the 
boys died. There were not nearly enough nurses; but it was a 
period in our history notable for devotion and self-sacrifice. 

In the summer of 1916 we were not so fortunate, for when 
infantile paralysis entered the Colony, two of the boys died. 
The parents took one of them, but the body of the other is buried 
in the little old cemetery out in the forest, across the highway, 
near the Glass House road. However, his marker is in the 
cemetery within the Colony grounds. So, our history of epi- 
demics is fortunately very brief. 

Mumps have visited the Colony from time to time, causing 
mostly chagrin and amusement. Segregation wards have had 
to be established here and there, and an S.O.S. would be sent 
out for magazines, cards, and radios. The boys have always 
taken it in the best spirit, and the crowded dormitories where 
this contagious and inconvenient disease neld forth were scenes 
of merriment. With cottage mothers and nurses, they looked 
like big play rooms, over-run with boys clad in nighties, paja- 
mas, and bath robes, and bare legs flying up and down the aisles. 


(To be continued) 


(The next chapter will be “Psychology and Social Service’) 
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Book Review 


CHILD GUIDANCE PROCEDURES by Paul L. Schroeder, M.D. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Pp. 362 + vi. 


This book is written by the staff of the Institute for Juven- 
ile Research in Chicago, of which Dr. Paul L. Schroeder is the 
Director. Nineteen collaborators had some part in the writing. 
Of these, seven are listed in social service, four in psychiatry, 
three each in psychology and recreation, and one each in ped- 
iatrics and sociology. The book is specifically written to orient 
beginners in the field of child guidance. To quote from the pre- 
face: “For some years the Staff of the Institution for Juvenile 
Research has recognized the need for a body of material which 
would aid students who come here for field training in psychiatry, 
social work, psychology, and sociology . . In addition to helping 
students, it is hoped that the book will prove useful to physi- 
cians, educators, social workers, court workers, and recreation 
leaders who will find its chief value in the synopsis and orien- 
tation it may give them in professions other than their own. 
For example, the psychological material was not written for 
clinical psychologists, who may find it elementary, but to in- 
troduce those in allied fields to the viewpoint and methods of 
the psychologist in the child guidance clinic.” 

The work is divided into five section headings, namely: 
The Problem of Child Guidance; The Diagnostic Study; Therapy: 
Illustrative Cases; The Clinic and the Community; and Perspec- 
tive. The major share is given to diagnosis (128 pages) and to 
therapy (154 pages). The authors stress the necessity for 
accurate diagnosis before therapy is undertaken, and include a 
description of the “various ways, devices, and means used for 
treatment in child guidance clinics.” 

Despite the fact that one of the aims of the book is to 
orient specialists in the aims and methods of allied fields, it 
remains a text for students in the general field of guidance. For 
the student in this field it is a broad, clearly presented statement 
of the principles of the sciences which contribute to child guid- 
ance, being a judicious blend of diagnostic and remedial sug- 
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gestions. The style is simple; the presentation modest; ang 
there is little overlapping of subject matter from one chapter to 
another. The book is well edited since the variation in style of 
the different contributors is barely noticeable and the chapters 
read smoothly in sequence. The topography of the volume is 
particularly good. 
ANTHONY J. MITRANO 
The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


Child Rsearch Clinic 


Leaders in the educational world, in child psychology, and in child 
welfare will gather at Langhorne, Pa. on Tuesday, May 3rd, under the 
auspices of the Child Research Clinic of The Woods Schools, when the 
Fourth Annual Conference on Education and the Exceptional Child meets 
to consider “The Challenge of Progressive Education.” The subject will 
be presented by outstanding authorities, with special reference to the 
exceptional child—the slow child, the problem child, the child with he- 
havior problems, the child with reading and speech difficulties, and the 
like. 

At the morning session, devoted to “Presenting the Problems,” the 
Chairman will be George A. Walton, M. A., Principal, George School, 
Newtown, Pa. Speakers and their topics include: Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., “The Need for Special Education for the Exceptional 
Child;” Stanwood Cobb, A.B., A.M., Founder, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and Principal, Chevy Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, 
Md., “The Inferiority Complex and its Cure;” Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, 
Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Del., Visiting Professor, Summer Session, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., “The Nature and Implications of Truancy 
from the Standpoint of the Schools;” Miles Murphy, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director, the Psychological Laboratory and Clinic, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., “The Social Adjustment of the Exceptional 
Child of Borderline Mentality.” 

At the afternoon session the chairman will be Frank Astor, Ph.D., 
Liaison Officer, National Child Welfare Association and the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, New York, N. Y. Speakers and their topics include: 
Charles A. Ford, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., “Institutional Rearing as a Factor in De- 
linquency;” W. Carson Ryan, Jr., President, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Staff Associate, Carnegie Foundation for The Advancement of 
Teaching, New York, N. Y., “Progressive Education Considers the Ex- 
ceptional Child;” Dr. W. Rex Crawford, Chairman, Sociology Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., “A Cultural Approach to 
the Exceptional Child;” Robert G. Bernreuter, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., “Pro- 
gressive Education as it Relates to the Personality of the Exceptional 
Child;” and Mrs. Hedi Katz, Assistant Director, Chatham Square Music 
School, Consultant at Clinic for Gifted Children, New York University, 
New York, N. Y., “Creative Music in the Progressive Education Program 
for the Exceptional Child.” 
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